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. ^ was no *- quite a year and a h’alf ago that I had 

the pleasure of appearing before this Committee. I at- 
tempted then to lay before you, in complete candor, the 
current realities of the situation as it actually ex- 
isted in Vietnam. Recently, I again read the record 
of that hearing. It was a completely accurate report 
of the conditions in Vietnam as they existed in July of 
1974. Since it may contribute to perspective, I hope 
that record will be reviewed by those who wish to ser- 
iously consider and comment upon the remarks I make here 
today . * 

might be noted that this is the first public 
comment I have made on Vietnam since I became the guest 
of the United States Navy on Hay 1st last year. I have 
not exactly lacked opportunities, but none of the invi- 
tations to appear on major TV news outlets or to write 
articles for some of this country's major publications 
* • ‘ were accepted. 

There were two major reasons. The first was per- 
sonal. It was the deeply held conviction that our Con- 
stitutional institutions dealing with vital foreign 
policy considerations would be best served - if reports 
like this were first made to the Committees of the Con- 
gress dealing- with out foreign relations. 

I 
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It was forty-^four years ago, in % 1932, that I first 
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attended meetings of this Committee. My Congressman 

7 . 

was a Member. Since I worked for him parttime he ar- 
.* ^ ' 

ranged for me to attend even closed sessions. I was 
fascinated in those days at the easy and productive in- 
terchange between the members of The Committee and the 
Department of State officials. This was particularly 
true of the relationships between the Committee and the 
Officers of the new Foreign Service — then eight years 
Old under the 1924 Rogers Act. These officers were to 
be cherished, I was told, because, they provided the es- 
sential continuity/ because they were the principal 
executants of policy, because their expertise made an 
essential contribution to policy formulation, although 
the responsibility for the policy must remain, as con- 
stitutionally prescribed, with the Presidency and the 
Congress. . 

— -Perhaps it was an -easy -relationship because there 
was a common objective — the mutual search for courses 
of action that would best serve the interests of the 
nation; perhaps it was an easy relationship because, in 
-that _s ear ch,_ the interchange was marked_by_ obvious mu- 
tual respect, and by observance of the forms of courtesy 
which, in those days, governed the relationships between 
gentlemen. And, perhaps, these vie re the factors that 



/ 

made the interchange a productive one as well as an 
easy one. f 

j 

In the .intervening four decades I have watched this . 

✓ | 

relationship vary from time-to-time . I have remained 
convinced that the national interests are lest served 

I S 

. / j 

by the kind of relationship I first observed so long 

* • I 

ago. I ; have always governed my own approach to this 

■ ! i 

Committee in accordance with that conviction. Accord- 
ingly , it was my preference to await an appropriate time 
to speak publicly first in this forum. 

The second major reason was -the concern of the 
President and Secretary Kissinger that the traumatic 
shock to the country not be further exacerbated by re- 
criminations that ’Would almost certainly ensue from an 
immediate prolonged debate, I agreed completely. A 
good deal of absolute nonsense was said and written 
about thja^inaX-jd ays in Vietnam. j ^The President and thJ 
Secretary “were among" 'the very limited" number' who were 
fplly aware of the full gamut* Of the problems faced by 
le Saigon Mission. The President and the Secretary 
fere among the very few really capable of apprais 

pub- _ 
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licly commended that performance. I was personally con- 
tent to leave it at that. I was serenely confident that 



the President's words of approval would be fully supported 



by the future verdict of dispassionate historians, a 
verdict based on documented records- — a verdict provid- 
ing perspective uncolored by the perhaps inevitable 

jr * 

hysteria of a traumatic moment. 

While the guest of the United States Navy in the 
South China Sea, I reviewed the' circumstances of April. 

I concluded that if I could relive that month I would 
change almost nothing in the way the Saigon Mission 
reacted to the realities of the unfolding situation. 

I will come back to this a little further on. 

I am a professional foreign affairs officer. I 
have felt free within the confines of the executive 
branch to express my views quite candidly on what di- 
rection American policy should take. I rarely subm.it 
such views, unless asked to do so, about matters with 
which I am not officially charged. In any event, I 
have never forgotten that in the end .the policy is 
never mine, but that of those individuals charged under 
the Constitution with the responsibility for the foreign 
relations of this country. This self-imposed restric- 
tion about voicing my personal attitudes I violate now 
-only because_ such gross distortions... have been spread 
about my approach to Vietnam. 

'I participated in World War II, which might have 
been avoided, it seemed to me, if we had bedn much less 



naive about the realities of the decade of the thirties. 
In the decade of 45-55, X was hignly privileged to have 
an unparalleled observer's vantage point, and to be an 

j- 

occasional minor participant, in one of the most crea- 
tive periods of American diplomatic history. I watched 
the cables from Saigon with .fascination, and the evolu- 
tion of French attitudes with great interest. It seemed 
to me that our own emotional involvement in Vietnam be- 
gan when we moved a million refugees from the Tonkin 
Gulf to the South in 1954. 

The inconclusive end of the -Korean War was frustrat- 
ing. I well understand the instinctive reaction of those 
who, regretful for their inaction in Manchuria in the 
thirties, perhaps over-reacted to a new type of aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia in the mid-fifties. I understood 
it but doubted the wisdom of becoming too deeply committed 


anywhere in Asia. 'I thought, then and now, that our first 
priority simply had to be Europe." - As "far as an overt 
military commitment on the mainland of Asia was concerned, 
it made no sense to me, then or now. If we wished to help 


the nations of Southeast Asia with materials matching that 
provided by the.. allies of— Hanoi, that" should • be- the limit. 
They made it or they did not. It is still my judgment 
that had we done this, they would have made it just fine 
— their way. 
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For expressing these opinions within the privacy 
of proper channels, but with some pungency of expres- 
sion that was perhaps too tart, I was relieved of my 

j I 

post in Bangkok. In the record of the 1974 hearings 

I think I am quoted as saying that in 1967 it would 

K . 7 

be inaccurate to say that I was losing my head over 
Southeast Asia since I was 'already carrying it around 

in a basket. ! 

. 

I would not want any of the above to be inter- 
preted as any kind of attack on American Armed Forces, 
for whom I have the utmost respec.t. I am proud that 
Generals Westmoreland and Abrams in Vietnam and Gen- 
erals Easterbrook and Stillwell in Thail and were mv 
friends. This nation owes them all a deep debt. My 
point was then, and is now, that when it is obvious 
that the political limitations will so restrict appli- 
cation of force that a protracted war becomes inevi- 
- table; when it is obvious that you-cannot use a draft — - 
army with unrestricted TV coverage, for a protracted 
war; then it is usually better to stay out of direct 
■' military engagement in the first instance. 

___Whe ri _1 e f • t A s i a - i n 1.967, I thought I could, like 
Mary Martin, wash the South Pacific out of my hair. 

There were the same sort of press stories we, see today. 

I remember one quote that "Martin's past v/as brighter 



than his future " r,,+. , , 

' But after I spent one of the 

^ost satisfying periods of my Uf . in intimate asso _ 
ciation with the great_ American f ^ily of American 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, ani then the 
better part of four marvelous years in RomJ. 

Although I love Asia and treasure my friends 
there,. I spent eight months’ after the question was 

first raised in 1972 about my qoina to ‘ 

, , x yomg to Saigon saying, 

"Hell no.- I won't go! •' 1 had absolutely no illusions 

about what lay ahead of us. But when the highest of- 
ficials of your country say "I thought the Foreign Ser- 
vice took the tough posts as well as the nice ones,” 

you respond "Yes. we do " +.^ 

/ nd then wonder how to tell 

your wife that we were going to Saigon and not .to a 

Tuscan farm. Any surprises X have had since accepting 
the 

Whe n I arrived, America n prisoners had 3 _ 

^^£j-Eut none of -thToSTr provrsidns ofthe W 3 
Pans Accordsj rere observ sl^ frhere 
there was ^delimitation ofTreaT of 
.never agreed to establish the points of entry where in- 
troduction ----f-milAtary ' equipment icon ld_be— observed by 

the ices. Charges and counter-charges of „hich_side 
was responsible are now useless, bui 
in logic establishes that it would 


great advantage of the South Vietnamese to have had 
a full implementation of all sections of the Accords. 

My great concern was to get the United States out 
of Vietnam as quickly as it could possibly be done, 
leaving a South Vietnam militarily capable of defend- 
ing itself with its own manpower, economically viable, 
and free to choose its leaders and institutions as its 
own people might freely determine. By so. leaving, I 

i 

thought we might make a contribution to the formation 
of institutions that might form a structure of peace 
that might insure a reasonably tranquil life for my 
grandchildren rather than a world of increasingly ran- 
dom violence. If we failed, the cost was going to be 
very great, and it seemed obvious that the time was 
short. So, it seemed we had to try. V7ell, we didn't 
quite make it. But I venture the guess that futtire 
historians will record that in June of 1974 we came 
very close. — — - “ 

The report 1-made to this' Committee in July of 
1974 was then described by some~as~~an optimistic one. 

•> I can now tell you, as I could not then, that the two 
/ 

'=C'Gmmani-st-ru'embs-rs~cf-;the— ICCS—'wer'Q- reporting _fca their " 
capitals in June of 1974 that the military initiative 

was clearly in the hands of the South Vietnamese. As- 

• . * 

suming the constancy of American support. 


their conclusion 


was that the interests of North Vietnam would be cur- 
rently best served by curtailing further military pres- 
sure and beginning to accept the necessity 'of implement 
ing the provisions of the January 1973 agreements. 

Then in rapid succession the RVN suffered a series 
of reverses, almost all from causes external to South 
Vietnam. Any one of them would have been-^dangerous . 
Cumulatively, they proved mortal. Tha first) was an in- 
ter n^l^DODactio) , w hich informed the Defense Attach e 
in. S aigon that about $3,0 0 -mi 1 1 j on wor th of material in 
the pipeline, pa id for out of FY .74 fund s, would now 

r — — — t 

be charged against the FY 75 appropriation. Military 
assistance for FY 1975 had been reduced from the $1.6 
billion original request to $1 billion in the FY 75 
authorization bill. This amount, although authorized, 
and appropriation recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee to the floor, was reduced by House action to 
$700 million in the final appropriation act. It is 
ironic that, as I have been reliably informed,, the au- 
thors of the amendment reducing the appropriation by 
$300 million were not anti-Vietnam but were irritated 
•by _ their inability to get__information they, desired from 
the Pentagon. In the climate of the events of August 
1974, efforts to have the Senate restore the ( $300 mil- 
lion were unsuccessful. 



AnQ€h^^blow X 


costs aft 




wajsZha rapid^escaiation of petroleum 
Arab-Isr^erli war. The quadrupling 
of these costs and similar inflationary rises in costs 

f 

of other items in needed military aid meant that the 
final $700 million appropriation, in terms of items that 
could actually be purchased, was a cut of four-fifths, 
or 80 percent of the items 'that had been furnished in 


the previous fiscal year. These cuts had not been an- 
ticipated by the South Vietnamese. In the climate ac- 
companying the departure of President Nixon, it seemed 
highly unlikely the cuts would be. restored. A rough 
indicator of their effect is the calculation that the 


RVNAF could now expend ammunition at one- tenth the rate 


that would normally have been expended by a comparable 
American unit on an inactive front, repeat, an .inactive 
front. Another is the observation by a senior Ameri- 
can military officer that "we are now forcing the South 
Vietnamese to substitute bodies, bones, and blood for 


bullets . " 

We later learned that the South Vietnamese began 
in August to study intensively the practicality of trun- 


- ca t ing...South _V ietnam 'by sloughing off the. unproductive 


(both military and economically) Military Regions I 
and II and concentrating all their resources in defend- 
ing the essential heartland, the economically rich area 



below a line running roughly from Nha?’ Trang to Tay Ninh. 
The argument of some senior Vietnamese for such trunca- 
tion rested on three principal bases: 

A. The GVN simply could not defend the whole of 
the present national territory with the military re- 
sources then in hand or realistically in sight; 

j 

B* ■ In ^e event of an all-out assault by the North, 
the GVN simply could not depend on the United States to 

I 

come to its aid, no matter what had been Jo clearly 
promised at the time of the 1973 January accords which 
permitted the return of the American prisoners; 

C. Socio-economic changes in the South over the 
P ast decade had created a new political potential which 
if adroirly developed would minimize the political dan- 
gers of truncation. 

In such a study one suspects that a great deal of 
prayerful consideration and agonizing soul-searching 
went on about the effects, both -on -individuals and on 
the nation, that might follow implementation of this 
plan. It would take an unusual amount of personal cour- 
age and even greater political skill to implement such 
. concept. . This v;ould Jbe _especiallv true since 
the need to do so was not yet, in August of 1974, ap- 
parent to the general public or, even more importantly, 

* 

to the officers and men of the RVNAF. 



So the Studies went on. The Congress had forbid- 
den United States military advisers. Me were confined 
to a wholly logistical role. Me were governed by this 
restriction. The Vietnamese (in Saigon) did not. seek 
our advice about this plan. The small Vietnamese group 
involved did utilize the services of a brilliant retired 

Army officer of another country who strongly urged its 
. early implementation. 
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propaganda campaign being waged within the United States 
against South Vietnam left us very little time to extri- 
cate ourselves from. Vietnam as we should leave it. 

After !. had been in Vietnam for six months, I proposed, 
during a visit in January 1574- of our Under Secretary 
of state to the President of the RVN, that they jointly 
parting a definite limit on our future aid both 
- a /-— ■ ^ e - and amount . when a. .year Jater.we began .to 
seriously explore this possibility with senior Congres- 
sional leaders, there was considerable sympathy for the 
concept but the further erosion of public support made 


Congressional acceptance of this concept an impossi- 
bility. 

In the United States the erosion of public support 
was a progressive , palpable, almost measurible phenomena 


1947 to 1955 


in the late summer and fall of 1974. From! 
m France I had watched the marvelously subtle imple- 
mentation of an increasingly effective propaganda cam- 
paign waged by the North Vietnamese and their ideologi- 

cal allies in France and Europe. In 1954 I saw it suc- 
ceed. 

In the fall of 1974 we were 'told that the North 
Vietnamese had been advised by their Soviet friends that 
it seemed that American will to continue assistance would 
be progressively eroded, and perhaps it would be oppor- 
tune for Hanoi to exert maximum pressure on Saigon be- 
fore the latter arranged to obtain defensive arms from 
sources other than the United States. Through intelli- 
gence channels we watched the'. massTve" military build-up 
for such a campaign. The movement in the highlands lead- 
ing to the fall of Ban Me Thuot in March 1975 convinced 
3ll the campaign was underway •• 

, -~ 0l ^he propaganda front- whi ch-v/as really more im- 
portant, we saw the pilgrimages of Americans to Hanoi 
and to tne North Vietnamese Embassy in Paris. These 
visitors were followed by the mounting crescendo of 
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organized campaigns of distortion in the United States 
coming to a focus with the December "pastoral letter" 
convoking on January 29, 1975, in Washington the cele- 
bration of the second anniversary of the 1973 January 
accords. When no effective way was found to counter 
this propaganda extravaganza in January, .1 personally 
concluded that the game was up and my thoughts were 
more directed toward holding actions while we waited 
for the end in Saigon which, I thought in January, only 
a miracle could avert, and I further thought miracle 
makers were in very short supply. - 


I think we are all familiar with the_yisXt ■ oi^tlie 
Congressional study group in the ea.t(ly winter of 1975. 

I think the more objective members of that delegation 
were shaken by the vast difference between the reality 
• ^ey saw and the distorted image they had received from 
the anti-Saigon lobby in Washington. Others, unfortu- 
nately, simply confirmed the image brought! with them by 
carefully programmed itineraries prepared by the "acti- 
vists" who had preceded them from Washington. The trip ' 
* was useful on the whole as I have always felt all Con- 
--U-vs-.nsi.ora1 — visi is- aa.e .. -I t -is- si j 11 a • -ma ttpr — deep re- 
gret to me that we received so few in the period after 
the 1973 accords. 

Just bofoie this Congressional visit, the President 
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of the Senate of the Republic of Vietnam, Tran Van Lam, 
had visited Washington. The climate he found here and 
the incredibly efficient propaganda exercise staged bv 
the anti-Saigon lobby on the second anniversary of the 
1973 Paris accords led him to report to the Government 
on his return to Saigon that they would no’t only not 

r 

receive the restoration of the $300 million in military 
aid, but would receive no more military aid at all--a 
perceptive and accurate diagnosis of the 'realities in 


Washington in the early months of 1975. 

Senior GVN leaders concluded- that if South Vietnam 
were to survive in face of the rapid military build-up 


being prepared by Hanoi, then other sources of 
aid would have to be found. Tentative arrangements were 


made to transfer the gold reserves to the Bank of Inter- 


national Settlements in Basel, Switzerland, where it 


provide a collateral for loans to buy bullets in 
Europe. When this leaked, it- became impossible to move 
the gold by commercial air. Arrangements were, then made 
to deposit the gold with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York which acts as the depository for the gold reserves 
-•..Of many foreign . nations . -Unfortunately , the delay with- 
in the United States in arranging insurance for the 
transit saw the departure of President Thieu* who had 
authorized the shipment. The Deputy Prime Minister and 



the Finance Minister could not secure in time from the 
new President a revalidation of the authority to ship 
the gold to the Federal Reserve Bank in New York. An 
exploration was also undertaken to see if there was 
any possibility of foreign loans to be secured by fu- 
ture oil revenues. Such loans were to be used to buy 

j 

i 

the bullets so desperately needed. The Foreign Minis- 

j 

ter was actually so engaged when the North Vietnamese 

I • 

occupied Saigon. j 

The fall in January of Phuoc Long province, a 
rugged, sparsely populated province, gave some clear 
signals. First, there would be no automatic American 
response to massive North Vietnamese violations. The 
South Vietnamese felt they had been promised such a 
response in January of 1973 and again in April of that 
year. Both Hanoi and Saigon noted that there would be 
no attempt to repeal or to evade the U~.S. legislative 
restrictions that made such a response impossible. The 
second signal was that in refusing to defend Phuoc Long 
for "prestige" or "moral" reasons, the South Vietnamese 
had concluded that they must attempt, sooner or later, 
to implement the truncation concept. 

Obviously, it was a heart-breaking decision for 
the South Vietnamese leadership. It was postponed unti 

I 

the fall of Ban Me Thuot made it' impossible to evade th 
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fact that the North Vietnamese invasion was underway. 
President Thieu, as we learned later, called his non- 
American military adviser and asked whether it was too 
late. He was told that it probably was but that since 
the unexpected could always happen, the GVN might be 
lucky. The next day the order was issued. The GVN 



was not lucky. 

President FoSc^asked ^ Gene ral Fred Weyand, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, to make a personal 
on-the-spot appraisal of the evolving military situa- 
tion, to see whether effective military resistance to 
the North Vietnamese invasion was possible, and, if so, 
what military equipment would be necessary. General 
Weyand and I returned to Saigon on 26 March. 

On 5 April, General Weyand reported toj ^resid ent^ 
ForcKat Palm"'Sp rings , California . - T^le^General 1 s report 
recoivinended--thart^an^additional $722 million in military 


assistance be provided and concluded that if it could 
be done immediately, the GVN -had a good chance to hold 
on the shortened military front. On 10 April, Presi- 
dent Ford addressed a joint session of the Congress 

recommending that appropriation, asking that a decision 
«• — •••-< ■ - - 
be forthcoming before 19 April. 

As these events were unfolding, staffs in Washing- 
ton and in Saigon were preparing for the safe evacuation 
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of Americans and Vietnamese for whom we might have a 
special responsibility. When I returned to Saigon at 
the end of March, the evacuation from Danang and Nina 
Trang was approaching the final moment of truth. Al- 
though the Charge had raised the question of U.S. Navy 
assets to stand by to assist, he was told that avail- 

i 

i 

able assets were committed to "Eagle Pull" and were 

j 

standing off Phnom Penh. Some commercial' shipping 
under military charter did provide great / assistance 
in moving Vietnamese refugees to the South. 

The evacuation of Danang and. Nha Trang was com- 
pleted, using the internal assets available to the Sai- 
gon Mission . All the Americans who desired to leave 
were brought out (excepting those captured . at Ban Me 
Thudt and released later) . Most of the senior local 
employees, and their extensive families, were success- 
fully brought out to the South. 

One '-overriding lesson which Danang and Nha Trang 
emphasized was that the element most to be feared was 
panic. Panic could be the killer, the destroyer, the 
paralyzing agent which had to be avoided at all costs. 
_It .was a_ near-miracle that the dedicated, coolly exe- 
cuted, innovative actions taken by our American staffs 
in both areas under the Consul Generals' leadership 
had worked so well. In 1939, I had studied the reasons 


I 

for the utter chaos of the movement of the refugee 
streams from Paris to Bordeaux. In the early fifties, 

I had a European-wide responsibility which 'required my 
continuing participation with EUCOM and SHAPE on con- 
tingency plans for evacuation of Americans from Europe. 
I knew how incredibly complex such an operation could 

be under completely calm circumstances-and these were 

i 

certainly unlikely to prevail very long in Saigon un- 

i 

less we took the most extensive precautions to avoid 
panic. 

Plans for the evacuation of Americans existed in 
two essential parts. The greater part of Americans, 
even as late as early 1975, were in the employ of the 
Defense Attache Office. This office was the successor 
to MACV although with a function limited to logistics. 
Almost all of the Defense civilians were employees of 
the Defense contractors. Evacuation plans for the DAO 
element were periodically updated in consultation with 
its superior headquarters in US SAG and CINCPAC, as well 
as a corollary plan developed largely by the Security 
section of the Embassy for most of the remaining US 
Mission elements. If time permitted, commercial trans- 
portation would be used. If not, assets of the Defense 
Department would be called on. , 

Shortly after my return to Saigon, .1 designated 
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Major General Homer Smith, our Defense Attache and an 
extraordinarily able logistician, io supervise the plan- 
ning for the use of DOD assets to move out of Saigon. 
Admiral Gayler, Commander-in-Chief Pacific, permitted 
Admiral Benton of his staff to stay with us to insure 
the closest possible coordination with USSAG. and CINCPAC. 
The Embassy Special Assistant for Field Operations, Mr. 
George Jacobson, who had marshalled the Mission's in- 
ternal assets to successfully complete our evacuation 
from Danang and Nha Trang, was assigned to oversee the 
proper coordination of the other major elements of the 
U.S. Mission with General Smith and Admiral Benson. 


The Deputy Chief of Mission, Mr. W. J. Lehman, 
a watching brief for me over the whole operation 
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our other 

allied- was the c^nuern that we did not so conduct our- 
selves that our allies, feeling abandoned, would turn 
on the American presence in our last days. A great deal 
of coolness was imperative if we were to get all our 
Americans out, if we were to get out the Vietnamese 
lelaurves . Americans , and if we were.. going to. get out 
as many as possible of the Vietnamese to whom it was de~ 
terni-i.ned we had a special obligation. < 

. Another limiting factor at the beginning of April 



was the total lack of authority to move out Vietnamese, 
except those who met the most rigorous standards of re- 
lationship to American citizens. This lack also ser- 
iously interfered with our ability to move out many 
Americans who had acquired Vietnamese dependents and 
who would not leave Vietnam without them/ We might list 
at this point the actual authorities possessed by Em- 
bassy Saigon at the beginning of April and at what dates 
we received increased authority. I 

Until April 14 the Embassy had parole authority 
that i.o, authority to waive is-suance of U.S. visas 

only for the 2,000 orphans being airlifted to the United 
States. 


On April 14 the Embassy received parole authority 
for alien relatives physically present in Vietnam of U.S. 
citizens who were physically present in Vietnam. 

On April 19 the Embassy received parole authority 
for alien relatives of U.S. citizens and Vietnamese per- 
manent residents not physically present in Vietnam if the 
relatives were beneficiaries of visa petitions approved 
by the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

- .... .... _ On..«pri..l the Embassy finally received parole 

authority for additional categories of relatives and up 
to 50,000 high-risk Vietnamese. 


♦ 



Because the authority was lacking, neither of the 
plans referred to above contemplated the evacuation of 
number's of Vietnamese. Even if such authority 
existed, the question arose about their eventual des- 
tination. Where would they go. It was obvious that 
no other; 1 country in Southeast Asia could receive them. 

A decision, the inevitable one, that they must come to 

I 

the United States, was arrived. at slowly and reluctantly 
in Washington. I am not critical of that, I am simply 
recording- an obvious fact. At the same time, there was 
an equal reluctance on the part of the Republic of Viet- 
nam to issue exit documents permitting the legal depar- 
ture of these people. I understood these reasons. Pa- 
tient work on the part of a dedicated staff in Saigon 
solved the Vietnamese end of this problem before the 
Washington one was solved on April 22, only seven days 
beiore our evacuation began on 29 April. Then we re- 
ceived authority to send out a grand total of 50,000 
Vietnamese — a number which was clearly insufficient. 

So I interpreted the number to include only heads of 
families and not the families too. So, using the John 
Marshall broad construction approach, we stretched the 
authority to cover the problem. 

The final number of Vietnamese nationals brought 
to the U.S. will exceed 140,000. 


I do not criticize 
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the failure of Washington to move earlier. I under- 
stood the reasons all too well. While there is some 
occasional regurgitation of the criticism that we 
brought out too few, it seems that the American people 
can count. In the thousands of letters I received 
after I came back, it was obvious they ' understood we 
had brought out more than had been authorized (almost 
three times as many) . 

They also noted that all the Americans had been 
gotten out who wanted to come. They noted that our 
departure had been so managed that panic was avoided. 
They noted that the transition through three govern- 
ments in less than ten days, preserving the Constitu- 
tional legitimacy until it was finally brushed aside 
by the North Vietnamese, contributed to the avoidance 
of panic. Above all, they noted that the destruction 
of Saigon had been avoided, that we did net leave under 
attack by our former ’ allies , and that our final depar- 
ture was conducted with as much dignity as was conceiv- 
ably possible under the circumstances. 

One letter commented that many of the stories 
-about the ..last ..days seemed to be based on sources who 
believed that you could fool all of the people some of 
the time and some of the people all the time, and that 
was usually sufficient. Not in this case, he said. 


The American people can count. They can see what did 
and what did not happen. When the -whole story gets on 
the record it will undoubtedly prove what the American 
people already sensed -- that it was a hell of a good 
job. Now I can agree with that assessment because the 
credit goes to a staff which, with only one or two ex- 
ceptions, did an unparalleled job. 

The more I explored the situation in early April, 
the more I was convinced General Weyand was right in 
his estimate of the fighting capability of the Vietnam- 
ese Armed Forces if only they could be assured of ade- 
quate munitions. The Vietnamese fought with incredible 

i 

bravery at Xuan Loc. But the battle here on Jenkins 


Hill m Washington was being lost. The erosion of pub- 
lic support, so marked in the winter, now accelerated. 

The retreat from Military Regions I and II was perceived 
here, not as a badly executed strategic withdrawal, forced 


by a shortage of munitions ,... but as a collapse of South 
Vietnamese will under North Vietnamese attack. 

It is fashionable in some circles to blame the Con- 
gress for the final collapse of South Vietnam. God knows 
/- h --- re - x - s enou Sb blame over two decades to spare a bit for 
everyone, but the easy out of blaming the Congress, in 
my opinion, just won't wash. The President and the Sec- 
retary were calling it absolutely right. But, in the 
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temper of the times, this just could not be enough. 

The negative decision was made' inevitable by one of 
the best propaganda and pressure organizations ' the 
world has ever seen. if any of those who so glibly 
put the full blame on the Congress had been a Member, 
receiving the full weight of the pressure in Washing- 
ton and from their home districts — with nothing 
given to them in the way of information that would 

i 

help them to combat the propaganda with t'he truth; 
if they were given nothing to enable them to under- 
stand i_he real sources of the pressure campaign, they 
too would have probably voted negatively. 

j.n the end, the Congress did not finally act on 
the President's request. Since a clear answer would 
have been negative, the longer it was delayed, the 
longer we avoided that possible trigger of a panic 
decision. However, when we knew the answer would be 
negative, we had to inform the Vietnamese. 

I saw President Thieu on the morning of April 
20. I had ootained from the Defense Attache and the 
CIA station the latest information available to us on 
both the realities of the military situation and the 
feelings of the senior Vietnamese civilian and mili- 
tary leaders. I told President Thieu the actual mili- 
tary order of battle and the analysis of the comparative 
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forces each side could bring to bear provided a very 

/ 

grim picture. The conclusion was inescapable that 
should Hanoi rapidly move in for the kill that it would 
be difficult for Saigon to last more than a month, even 
with the most skillful and determined defense, and 

! . i 

probably not more than three weeks. I said that while 
it was my opinion that Hanoi wanted Saigon whole , not 

i ! 

a pile of rubble, one could not escape the possibility 
they might elect the latter, if there was no move to- 
ward negotiations. 

President Thieu asked about the prospects for ad- 
ditional military aid. I said that even if by some 
miracle it were now approved, it might preserve the 
opportunity for a better negotiating position, but it 
could not arrive in time to change the balance sheet 
he had just read. As of now the balance arrayed against 
him was overwhelming. 

I said that anyone sitting in— his chair, whether 
in Independence Palace, Downing Street, the Ely see, the 
Kremlin, in Peking or in the White House had one problem 
in common. It was difficult to be sure they were getting 
the whole truth. Some would shade reports for personal 
or bureaucratic advantage, others for fear of hurting 
him, others because they were afraid of him,, others be- 
cause they did not wish to be the conveyors of bad news. 
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Whatever the reasons, it was difficult at times to 
perceive things as they really were. 

I said I was speaking to him only as an individ- 

«/* 

ual, not for the President or the Secretary of State, 
or even as the American Ambassador. I said I was 
speaking only as one who for. a very long time had 
watched events in Southeast Asia and who for the past 
two years had worked very hard at understanding the 
interweaving of the fabric of Vietnamese affairs. I 
said the older I got, the more I knew that I did not 
know it all, and a reasonable doubt was always present. 
But it was a difficult time, and perhaps my perceptions 
were as accurate as those of any other Westerner. 

A few things were very clear to me. The military 
situation was very bad, and the Vietnamese people held 
him responsible' for it. The political class, both his 
supporters and his enemies did not believe he could 


lead the country out of its present 'crisis. I said it 
was my conclusion that almost all of his generals, al- 
though they would continue to .fight, believed defense 
was hopeless unless a respite could be gained through 
the- beginning of the negotiating process . - And they did 
not believe such a process could begin unless the Presi- 
dent left or took steps to see that the process began 
immediately. I said it was my feeling that if he did 



not move soon, his generals would ask him to go. 

President Thi'eu asked whether his leaving would 
affect the vote in Congress. I said it might have 
changed some votes some months ago, it could not now 

change enough to affect the outcome. In other words 

I | 

if his thought was to offer to resign if Congress as- 
sured a level sufficient for South Vietnamese survival 
! ; 
that was a bargain whose day had passed, if indeed it 

had ever existed. After all his opponents would accept 
just as easily the distortions that would be fed to 
them about his successor as they had about him. The 
important thing was perhaps the effect his leaving 


would have on the other side. I said I did not know 
the answer, but it seemed that most South Vietnamese 
now seemed to think it would facilitate negotiations. 

I personally thought it would make little difference. 
Hanoi would be opposed to any strong leader. They 
would insist on a much weaker man, if indeed they were 
really interested in negotiating. But his colleagues 
. felt it might buy time which was now the essential com- 
modity for Vietnam. Some felt. if the destruction of 
Saigon could be avoided, if an independent Vietnam could 
ntinue to exist, one might hope, even if reason recog 
mr.es the dimness of the hope, that things might improve 
The conversation went on for about an hour and a half. 



It was thoroughly understood that I was not conveying 
any suggestions, directly or indirectly, but merely 
attempting to add as much relevant background as pos- 

i 

sible for decisions which had to be made, and which 
could only be made by the Vietnamese. On leaving, 

. / i 

President Thieu said he would do what he thought was 

. I 

best for the country. We .later learned through other 

; i 

channels that he met the following day with his senior 
military and civilian advisers. He reviewed the in- 
formation I had given him and the others agreed that 
the factual description of the current situation was 
as I described it. Thieu repeated that I had given no 
advice, either on my own behalf or on behalf of the 
Uni. ted States. That night he resigned and the Vice 
President assumed the Presidency. I did not see him 
again except for a brief moment on his final departure 
which I had arranged at the specific request of the 
new President. ~” r ~ . ~ — 

Time does not permit the'’ details of the evolution 
which led to the transition of power to General Minh, 
again arranged by the Vietnamese in accord with legal 
and -Constitutional requirements'^-"'- My -concern- was that 
American actions in no way interfere with whatever ar- 
rangements the Vietnamese would work out themselves. 

I think that on the whole we were successful. 
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However, this did require the most careful coor- 
dination with Washington where pressure for the immed- 
iate evacuation of all Americans was being : fed partly 

" I 

by wholly legitimate concerns and partly by some who 
would have welcomed our final departure degenerating 

j ■ ' 

into a debacle. 

I have just said that one of our concerns was to 
manage our departure in a way which would not destroy 
whatever small chances the negotiating process might 
have had. This was a legitimate concern, but of much 
lesser importance than the safety- of the remaining 
Americans. Too much detail of what we were doing could 
not be revealed without risking the turning of Viet- 
namese anger against the remaining Americans if they 
felt they were being callously abandoned. Our intelli- 
gence was full of quite accurate reporting of this feel 
ing and threats that if we brought in the Marines in 
large numbers to assure the safe evacuation’of the 
/Americans, we would have to fight our way out, and the 
South Vietnamese Air Force would shoot down our trans- 
ports as we abandoned our friends to the tender mercies 
of - the North. -In addition to the rather. ghastly foot- 
note to our involvement this would provide, quite a few 
Americans would be killed on the way out. ' 

I was quite aware, fully and painfully aware, of 
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these pressures being brought to bear in Washington.. 

On April 17 I received a message from the White House 

which said, in part, that the Congressional situation 

| 

is fast getting out of hand, and that our task was 

to prevent panic both in Saigon and Washington "and 

! 

I know that you recognize this more clearly than al- 

1 | 

most anyone in the United States Government." In a 

, • ! 
message to the White House on 15 April, I had recog- 
nized this pressure and with reference to the press 
attacks had observed that "the relatively few people 
about whose opinions I really care will not change 
their opinion of me. Even the sly, anonymous inser- 
tion of the perfumed icepick into the kidneys in the 
form of quotes from my colleagues in the Department 
are only a peculiar form of acupuncture, indigenous 
to Foggy Bottom, against which I was immunized long 
ago. There are only two important considerations I 
keep in mind, the safety of the people under. my charge 
and the integrity of U.S. policy. Both of these cru- 
cial objectives, especially the first, seem to me to 
demand that we not be diverted by any kind of pressure, 
press or Congressional, from coolly pursuing a course 
best designed to achieve them." I shall always trea- 
sure the Secretary's response the following day: 





I know you have been getting a lot of ha- 
rassment from' Washington, especially of Date, 
but I want you to know how much the President 
and I appreciate what you are doing. You are 
operating in the best tradition of a field com- 
mander and doing a tremendous job of it." 

^ as t ten days required a most careful walk- 
ing of the tightrope of judgment of just how the situ- 
ation was developing and of just how much' the traffic 
would bear without triggering the panic or the resent- 
ment of the Vietnamese either of which wolild have 

» I 

brought catastrophe. We were getting out thousands 
of people each day, most of them quite illegally from 
k°th Vietnamese or United States legal requirements. ‘ 
One vignette is illustrative of the problems. The 
Secretary had . requested that we do what we could to 
facilitate the escape of the Vietnamese’ nationals of 
the American press and TV offices in Saigon. A com- 
mittee of the home offices in New York had been work- 
ing to get chartered aircraft - a .solution which wa s 
"inoperable" since there was no way to get Vietnamese 
exit permits . Fortunately, they delegated their prob- 
lem to Mr. Brian Ellis, the CBS Bureau Chief in Saigon, 
^r* E 1 1 -*• and the Embassy Press Attache, Mr. John Hogan, 
worked out a system that performed a small miracle. Mr. 
Ellis refused to inform any of his colleagues of any 

He ha a the locals and their families assembled 


details . 


p 

p 

at particular points at times prearranged with me. I 
had a transport flown in from Clark. Ellis would pick 
up the locals in a bus, drive them with Hogan to the 
Air Ajnerica terminal, load them immediately and the 
plane departed for Clark. The other newsmen, thinking 
that Ellis had made arrangements with the Vietnamese 


for charter evacuation, kept a complete lid on the 
t ; j 

story. Ellis also requested that the details be kept 

from all other Embassy information people since he re- 
garded one senior officer as unreliable as some of his 
press colleagues. We removed 595 Vietnamese without 
triggering stories that would have forced Vietnamese 
inucxxmence — iiith cur operations. X shall always be 
grateful tm> CBS tor the smoothness of that operation, 
under the direction of their Mr. Brian Ellis. We were 
very liberal in our interpretation of "families, althou 
I did draw the line at the inclusion by one Washington 
reporter of his cook- and nursemaid, a decision I now 
regret in view of the domestic help situation in Wash- 


ing ton . 


I cite this only as illustrative of the tightrope 
we -Were walking. Details of our operations, if pub- 
lished, could have triggered considerable danger to the 
remaining Americans. If the price was an unfavorable- 
press, it was a cheap price to pay not to endanger, the 
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lives of the Americans for whom I was responsible. 

» 

If the impression was given that I was either "se- 
renely ignorant or serenely indifferent" to the events 
that were unfolding, it might be regarded as the high- 
est of compliments to the sense of theatre that must 


be an essential part of the baggage of any good dip— 

I 

lomat. | 

I really have only one gripe with the press. When 

j 

they began to attack a member of my household named 
"Nit Noy" , like Franklin Roosevelt and his "Fala", I 
resented the attack on the dog. The fact is that it 
was not my dog but my daughter's. The fact is that I 
did not intend to bring it out, but had arranged for 


Nit Noy to seek asylum with the Ambassador of France. 
However, a correspondent of the Los Angeles T imes, a 
journal not noted for its uncritical support of Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam, decided otherwise. He put the 
dog unoer his coat and took it out, leaving his type- 
wri cer behind as more than compensating weight. To 
leave his typewriter behind certainly qua^fies_Ge©rge- 
M cArthur as a certif i^d-dog-^o^gr . I shall always be 
eternally grateful to hirn because my wife was devoted 
to that dog, and in my family, ray wife suffered most 
in the evacuation of Vietnam. Her contribution to sta- 


bility was an enormous one in those last days. Had we 



begun to pack our household items, the signal would 
have been all over Saigon. So all our small collec- 
tions of things that were of great sentimental ' import- 
ance to us remained untouched. On the last day, the 
Marine log shows that I returned to the Residence at 
11:03 and departed at 11:14. My wife had eleven min- 

to pack one bag and walk away from all those small 

things we had found comfortable to live with in the 

Places we had served our country, i have been told 

.that our residence is now occupied by a very senior 

North Vietnamese official u 

110131 • °ne hopes the next time a 

senior American official visits Saigon, it might be 

gently indicated that the return of some of her things, 

particularly her granddaughter's portraits, would be 
favorably regarded. 

Ivhen the totally uninformed criticisms began to 

appear, my wife was furious at first. Then she said, 

you knew, you have served this country for over one- 

fifth of its life, and two-thirds of your own. The 

record is there and clear, and the historians will treat 
you very kindly. !l ' -h ' 

-My wife 1ST of course, a prejudiced witness, but 
IJjWidLShe m ay be r .i ght ^aboujJ^hia^ans . 

Mr. Chairman, I am ready for your questions. 


